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(c) "Here, then, inside of the minimal pulses of experience, is 
realized that very inner complexity which the transcendentalist says 
only the absolute can genuinely possess!" 10 This is exactly what 
Mr. Bradley says about feeling, 11 and the truth and the danger are 
the same in both. Only Professor James seems to me to make the 
mistake which Mr. Bradley is only accused of making; a failure to 
distinguish sufficiently between the folded and the unfolded unity. 

Professor James returns to feeling in petulance, Mr. Bradley in 
despondency. "These matters are too high for us," the latter 
writer seems to say now and then. "All our guesses are wrong; we 
can not see how things are; let us cling to our knowledge that they 
are. Truth beyond this seems unattainable. ' ' This has usually been 
put down to Mr. Bradley's agnosticism. Would it be unjust to take 
the other position as a result of too violent pragmatism? "We 
make truth. We make it very badly and with difficulty. Let us 
give up making it." 

I have tried to write from the standpoint of those who conceive 
that reality does not wait for our thinking to make it, but that the 
discovery of reality does; that some discoveries can be made; and 
that it is the duty of philosophers to go on trying to make them. 
And in spite of everything this is presumably the real standpoint of 
all of us. 

Helen Wodehouse. 

Birmingham, England. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Spinoza's Short Treatise on God, Man, and Human Welfare. Translated 
by Lydia Gillingham Robinson. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. 1909. Pp. xxiv + 178. 

There is something perennial about Spinoza. The interest in his phi- 
losophy never completely dies. It may wane in one decade, but in the 
next it revives, and that is as might be expected. For Spinoza ranks 
with the great men of the world who have grappled with being in its 
entirety, " who saw life steadily and saw it whole." The lonely Jew of 
Amsterdam is the high-priest of pantheism, and only in a less degree 
than Jesus of Nazareth he is the prophet of catholicity. That which 
distinguishes pantheism from other systems of thought is its comparative 
freedom from any limits of race, clime or age. It has been, for the most 
part, the dim background of all religions; it is the inspiration and note 
of the noblest poetry, and if not the starting-point, it is at least the goal 
of all modern philosophies. 

Thus Spinoza, though the child of the Orient, has found a home in the 
Occident, and has a fascination for and an affinity with all ages and all 

10 " A Pluralistic Universe," p. 284. 

11 " Appearance and Reality," pp. 520-522. 
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kinds of men. Lessing and Goethe, Novalis and Heine, are among the 
poets of Germany who have frankly acknowledged his influence; while of 
the philosophers, nearly all the moderns, with the exception of Kant — 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher — are indebted to his teaching. 
Nor is it only in Germany that his spell has been felt. If, in France, the 
School of Cousin was hostile, more lately men like Janet and Benan have 
been sympathetic, and to-day Spinoza is receiving his meed of attention 
from the most vigorous thinkers. In Britain and America, though for a 
time Spinozism was less cultivated than in Germany, France and Hol- 
land, there is not wanting evidence that it has not been altogether an un- 
known or negligible factor in literature and thought. Coleridge, who did 
so much to transplant the fruit of the great German revival of culture 
to English soil, was the first to create the modern appreciation of Spinoza 
in Britain. " I believe," he says in his " Biographia Literaria," " that 
the three great works since the introduction of Christianity are — Bacon's 
' Novum Organura,' Spinoza's ' Ethics ' and Kant's ' Critique of Pure 
Reason.' " It was Coleridge who introduced the Dutch thinker to Words- 
worth, in whose poetry none can fail to recognize a view of man and the 
world similar to that which the philosopher more systematically pro- 
pounded. Among the early students of Spinoza must be mentioned 
Shelley, who actually began a translation of the " Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus." Nor must we omit Carlyle, M. Arnold and Froude, and in 
America, Longfellow and Emerson, as writers, who, to say the least of it, 
were aware of the importance of Spinoza. But if for a time the majesty 
of the critical philosophy and its development thrust Spinozism into the 
background, a revival of interest within the last decades can be detected. 
The bi-centenary of Spinoza's death, which fell in 1877, gave occasion 
for a concentration of activity, and from the land of its birth as well as 
from other countries there issued a number of monographs and exposi- 
tions which gave fresh impetus to the study of his philosophy. 

It is, however, remarkable that, while in Germany and France several 
excellent translations of Spinoza's works have appeared, there has been 
published no complete English edition, nor any trustworthy rendering of 
his most important books. The " Tractatus Theologico-Politicus " was 
translated in 1689, reprinted in 1737 and again translated in 1868. Dr. 
E. Willis, who was the acknowledged translator of the work just men- 
tioned, published in 1870 a translation of the " Ethics." But in the esti- 
mate of scholars " this version is far too inaccurate to be of any serious 
use." There is still a later anonymous translation (New York, 1876), 
which unfortunately copies nearly all Dr. Willis's errors. The " De 
Intellectus Emendatione," the " Principia Philosophise and Cogitata Meta- 
physica," and the " De Deo et Homine " have never been, as far as we are 
aware, done into English. 

It is therefore with the liveliest interest and sincerest gratitude that 
we welcome Miss Lydia Eobinson's most lucid translation of Spinoza's 
" Short Treatise." In giving to English-speaking people the first version 
of this, the earliest of Spinoza's works, she has done something to remove 
a reproach which we have been too long content to merit. The treatise, 
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short though it is and written when its author was comparatively young, 
is too important for the student of philosophy to ignore. It is valuable 
in itself, but historically it is of much significance, as in it we see the 
system of Spinoza in the making. The exact date of its composition is 
unknown, but it is probable that Spinoza wrote it about the age of 
twenty-seven. When, in 1660, he was excommunicated from Amsterdam 
and took up his abode near Leyden, it is thought that he either left this 
treatise behind him to be circulated among his friends or sent it to them 
soon after his departure. It was originally written in Latin, but was im- 
mediately translated into Dutch by one of his friends. Both versions 
were lost sight of until the middle of the nineteenth century, when a 
copy of the Dutch manuscript was discovered, although no Latin original 
has ever been found. 

The latest and best edition of the Dutch is that of I. Van Vloten and 
I. P. N. Land in Vol. III. of their "Benedict! De Spinoza Opera" 
(Hague, 1895). It is from this text Miss Robinson's translation has been 
made. As far as we are able to judge, the rendering seems accurate and 
faithful. We have noticed here and there a certain crudity and inele- 
gance of expression, but that is probably due rather to the style of the 
author or transcriber than to the ineptitude of the present translator. 

We hope that Miss Robinson will be encouraged by the success of 
this volume to continue her labors and give us ere long in an appropriate 
English dress the other treatises of Spinoza which still remain untrans- 
lated 

We are not sure that we approve of prefixing to the " Short Treatise," 
as the author has done, Schwegler's chapter on Spinoza taken intact 
from the English translation of his " History of Philosophy." We have 
no fault to find with Schwegler's brief account of Spinoza's philosophy, 
which, within its limits, is accurate and succinct. It is not, indeed, the 
best or fullest account that is known to us. Erdmann's, to name only 
one of the earlier expositions, is much more exhaustive and complete, and 
as Hutchison Stirling says, is distinguished beyond others in "that he 
has detected the Secret of Spinoza." But where so many analyses are 
easily available, it was scarcely worth while reprinting any particular ac- 
count. We should fancy the student would prefer to have Spinoza's 
" Short Treatise " by itself, or, if an introduction was desirable, the space, 
in our opinion, might have been better utilized had Miss Robinson sup- 
plied us in her own words, with a brief history of the "De Deo et 
Homine," working out a comparison between it and his later writings, 
and showing particularly its agreement with and divergence from the 
" Ethics." This, so far as we know, has never been fully done. There 
are some paragraphs on the subject in Pollock's "Spinoza": and Dr. 
John Caird, in a note in his small volume, tells us that the limits of space 
precluded him from examining the "De Deo," etc., as a preliminary to 
the study of the " Ethics," as he had originally intended. 

Such a comparison would be specially interesting as casting light 
upon the genesis and development of Spinoza's ideas. In one sense 
Spinoza was the most impersonal of all philosophers. The man and the 
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system stand apart, and seldom is there a hint in his writings as to what 
kind of personality he was, whence he drew his inspiration, or by what 
outward stages or internal conflict his conception of the universe attained 
to the completed form it assumes in the " Ethics." And yet in another 
sense there never was a thinker to whom Fichte's remark might be more 
appropriately applied, that a man's philosophy is determined by the kind 
of man he is. It would seem to be something more than a coincidence, 
as has been suggested by Hegel, that a Jew should develop the philosophy 
of idealism to its ultimate issue. Absolute unity and abstract mono- 
theism are ideas peculiarly characteristic of the Oriental mind : and the 
nationality, associations, and education of this man not unnaturally pre- 
disposed him to start with the unity of God, and to give to his philosophy 
that theological, mystical complexion which the most competent scholars 
detect in it. 

If we were to judge solely by the "Ethics" we might assume that 
Spinoza's dominating interest was the speculative one of simply over- 
coming the dualism of Descartes and elaborating a scientific conception 
of nature. The leading idea of his philosophy, as commonly accepted, 
is that of the unity and uniformity of the world. Nature, as conceived 
by him, includes thought not less than things, and the order of nature 
knows no interruption. But this conception of Spinoza is really two- 
sided. It has an ideal aspect and a physical or scientific. On the one 
hand, we find a line of reasoning derived from theology, which starts with 
the consideration of the nature and perfection of God. On the other 
hand, we have a view of the universe in harmony with the requirements 
of exact science. The union of these two elements, the pantheistic, or 
mystical element, and the scientific, is one of the most characteristic 
features of Spinoza's philosophy. Now the pantheistic element oan be 
traced to the mediaeval Jewish philosophers and to Giordano Bruno, 
with whose works Spinoza was familiar. The scientific element may be 
assigned to his study of Descartes' method and principle. But while the 
idea of natural law runs through the whole " Ethics " and gives unity to 
his entire conception of the universe, it is the practical part of his phi- 
losophy, his view of the nature of man and his relation to God, which is 
really the most original and most deeply colored with his own personality. 

The question therefore arises which element — the theological and re- 
ligious, or the scientific — was the dominating one in Spinoza's mind, and 
from which did his philosophy start? Now on the origin and growth of 
Spinoza's ideas this lately discovered essay on " God and Man " throws 
special light. It may be regarded, as Caird calls it, " as a kind of study 
for his greater or more systematic work," in which we see the writer feel- 
ing his way to the ideas concerning God and man which reappear, freed 
from their crude irrelevances, in their more mature and perfect form. 
It reveals the ferment and conflict of elements received from different 
quarters, but not yet subdued, as they afterwards were, to their propor- 
tionate places in the new structure. Above all, it affords evidence as to 
the practical aim of his thought, and positive proof that he really worked 
out his metaphysic by starting in the first instance from theology. The 
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leaders of mediaeval Jewish thought had endeavored to express their 
theology in the Aristotelian mould of their age. Spinoza took up their 
work and sought, with the new instrument furnished by Descartes, to re- 
fashion it and carry their arguments to their ultimate issue. 

The argument of the essay begins in a purely a priori manner with the 
nature and attributes of God. The absolute uniformity of nature and the 
implied rejection of final causes are deduced from a consideration of the 
divine freedom and perfection. There is no formal discussion of the two 
attributes, thought and extension, as there is in the " Ethics." Nor are 
the modes scientifically deduced as in the later work. By far the largest 
part of the essay is taken up with a treatment of man and his welfare. 
The love of God is represented as man's only true good. Only the knowl- 
edge of God will enable us to subdue the hurtful passions. This knowledge 
of God, which is the basis of all lesser knowledge, leads in turn to the 
love of God, which consists in the soul's union with Him. From this 
union also spring the true immortality and freedom of man. 

The detachment from ordinary care, in which the essay makes man's 
happiness to consist, almost approaches to quietism. " Hate, the direct 
opposite of love, arises from error, originating in opinion ... in all that 
there is or is thought to be, is nothing more than wretchedness itself in 
comparison with the true good. And is not such a lover of misery more 
worthy of pity than hate? " (Part II., Chap. 3.) 

If we turn to the " Ethics " we find there also preeminence given to the 
knowledge and love of God, but the cares of life are not disparaged nor 
are the ordinary pleasures and pursuits, though not regarded as sufficient 
objects of life, treated as mere wretchedness. The love of God, though 
presented as in the " Short Treatise," as the perfect condition of the 
human mind, acquires a much more intellectual character and is scarcely 
to be distinguished from pure speculative knowledge. 

Finally, in the " Short Treatise " we have an interesting light thrown 
upon an element in Spinoza's system which has caused a good deal of 
discussion — " the infinite modes " — elements which apparently Spinoza 
conceived, to bridge over the gulf between the infinite substance and the 
particular, finite modes. " There are," he says, " certain things imme- 
diately produced by God " which, though individual, are infinite in their 
kind and necessary in an eminent manner as being coextensive with the 
attributes to which they belong. What these infinite modes are is not 
stated in the " Ethics," but an explanation of them is to be found in the 
" Short Treatise" (Part I., Chap. 9). "We have knowledge of only two 
general natura naturata or modes of creations which depend immediately 
upon or are created by God : and there are motion in matter (Stoffe) and 
understanding in the thinking thing. We then say that these have been 
known from all eternity and will remain changeless to all eternity, truly 
a work as great as beseemeth the greatness of the master." It is worthy 
of note that motion and understanding — the eternal and immutable crea- 
tures, are called, by a striking Hebraism, " Sons of God " — language 
which has vanished from the more strictly scientific work, but which, 
appearing in the earlier treatise, indicates the influence of Jewish and 
neo-Platonic thought. 
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On the whole, while many other interesting points of contrast and 
similarity might he indicated, had we space, the essay is extremely valu- 
able as showing not only the sources and development of Spinoza's 
philosophy, but also the dominating interest and particular trend of his 
thoughts. No philosopher has been so variously judged or misjudged as 
Spinoza. By some he has been execrated as the archenemy of religion. 
By others he has been extolled as the prophet of a higher cult. Dugald 
Stewart saw in his philosophy the seeds of blank atheism. Novalis called 
him the " God-intoxicated man." An atheist he by no means was. He 
denied indeed the personal God of the Christian, and he did not believe 
in the freedom of the will as it is commonly understood. He has been 
called a pantheist, though perhaps with Hegel it would be more correct 
to call him an acosmist. The world is in God, and we can only know it 
and ourselves through and by him. The " Short Treatise " shows indu- 
bitably that his main impulse towards philosophy is to find an answer to 
the question, Wherein does man's welfare and happiness consist and how 
can he best attain to it? Metaphysics, psychology, and physical science 
are interesting to him only as furthering the supreme problem, and the 
consideration of human utility is the dominating motive of all his specu- 
lation. The " Short Essay " discusses the same subjects as the " Ethics " — 
the aim of both is purely practical. It is a quest after life and blessedness. 
But whereas the carefully elaborated system with its rigorous adhesion 
to Descartes's mathematical method, in vogue at the time, has eliminated 
the personal element, the more informal character of the earlier work 
makes it possible to gain a glimpse of the young philosopher's effort to 
grasp at a tangible support upon which his highest intellectual and moral 
aspirations might rest after he had lost faith in the symbols of his child- 
hood. To know God as the final cause of all things is for Spinoza the 
fundamental and, in a sense, the only principle which can explain the 
manifold variety of human endeavor. It is the condition and soul of 
social concord and security no less than of a virtuous character. What- 
ever is real is real only in and through God, for he is the immanent 
energy and life of all that is. This conception that nothing comes into 
being or continues in being, save in and through God, and that all that 
exists — the world with its varied energies, man with his restless passions 
and hopes — is real and instinct with divine power and perfection, is the 
dominating thought of all Spinoza's works. As early as the " Short 
Treatise " he has definitely and clearly grasped it, and all his later books 
not only embody it, but are simply the development of what is involved 
therein. It is no doubt true, as Sir Frederick Pollock has declared, that 
Spinoza would have been the last man to desire any one to become a 
Spinozist. But his inmost longing was that all men should be blessed 
with that inward peace which be proved by his own heroic experience to 
be identical with the self-control conferred and maintained by devout 
contemplation of God. There is much in his philosophy we may find fan- 
tastic and objectionable. We may object to the abstract and contentless 
nature of the substance. We may charge him with duality in his con- 
ception of the divine attributes of thought and extension: we may refuse 
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to accept as an explanation of life the ghostly phantoms into which he 
resolves all human existence: we may see in his whole system of philos- 
ophy indeed nothing but the " Abgrund der Vernichtung " — the abyss in 
which all particulars are annihilated, according to the Hegelian criticism 
— but nothing can detract from the profound and exalted idea of God's 
being which he conceived or the sublime aim- which, by his life not less 
than his words, he set before man to find his highest good in devotion to 
the highest he knows. 

Arch. B. D. Alexander. 
Langbank, Scotland. 

Realities and Ideals. Frederic Harrison. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. 1908. Pp. xiii + 462. 

Forty-four essays are included in this volume, the first twenty-four 
being social and political, the last twenty concerned primarily with mat- 
ters of literature and art, while all have a more or less direct ethical 
bearing. Certain essays written a number of years ago have acquired 
fresh interest through recent events. Such is the opening essay on 
" England and France," in which the author maintains that the progress 
of civilization in Europe will be most effectually furthered by the close 
cooperation and continued alliance of England and France. Many of the 
predictions made in this essay, first published in 1866, have been fulfilled 
in the entente at present existing between the countries in question. The 
renewed agitation for woman's suffrage gives added significance to the 
four chapters on the position and work of women. The author would 
secure for women a position in society equal in importance and dignity 
to that of men with as complete and thorough an education, but believes 
that social development demands not identity, but increasing differentia- 
tion, in the social function of the sexes. Hence he is strongly opposed 
to granting the ballot to women. In his essay on " Votes for Women " 
he advances the curious argument that women are unfit to participate in 
the affairs of government because they, like philosophers, preachers, and 
moralists, working in the moral sphere and exerting spiritual influence 
through their devotion to principles and ideals, are thereby unfitted to 
enter the material realm of government where not principles, nor theories, 
but expediency and compromise, must rule. Such arguments are plausible 
and entertaining. But with equal plausibility it may be argued that 
scholars and theorists are unfit for political activity for the opposite 
reason — viz., that the breadth of their knowledge, showing them both 
sides of every question, causes suspense of judgment and paralysis of the 
powers of action, while the ignorance of the ordinary citizen, allowing 
him to remain prejudiced and partisan, enables him to render more 
effective service to the political causes which he espouses. In harmony 
with this view that the moralist and preacher should confine themselves 
to methods of persuasion and influence, Mr. Harrison in his chapter on 
" The Veto on Drink " condemns all efforts to enact laws prohibiting the 
sale or use of intoxicants. The positivistic philosophy is seen at its best 
in such essays as those on " Centenaries," " Modern Pilgrimages," and 



